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tho painter has represented daylight with its conse- 
quent harmony, and that all is subservient to this, his 
aim must be acknowledged to be dignified. It is to 
be observed, too, that the influence of this high aim 
on the part of the artist often extends itself to the 
treatment of the materials which constitute his osten- 
sible subject. It is easy to see from the unaffected 
feeling, as well as from the relative character of the 
execution in some (though not all) of the Dutch mas- 
ters, that the real subject of their meditation was 
noble. I should like to «ee a catalogue raisonni on 
the principle to which I have alluded, distinguishing 
the title of a picture from the real intention of the 
artist. Many frequenters of the National Gallery 
criticise Reynold's Three Graces, whence it appears 
they are not sufficiently aware that the personages in 
question are portraits of three fashionable ladies of the 
day, under the name of the Graces, &o. If some 
titles could be translated, what a contrast the real 
import of the work would present to the actual name ! 
What a change, for instance, from the modesty of 
some of Turner's titles, " Crossing the Brook,"— 
" Coal-barges in the Thames: Night," to the beauty 
and grandeur which would require to be approached 
(for they ought not to be definable) in language ! 

With respect to the color of the walls on which 
pictures are hung, opinions differ much. I am quite 
aware that it is necessary to consider wall, pictures, 
gold frames, and all, in relation to the general effect : 
the gold, especially, is to bo treated as part of the 
coup d'oeil. But, though I remember examples of 
light walls hung with pictures, producing an agree- 
able effect, I prefer a color which displays the pictures 
more, and must also mainlain, that living pictures 
are seldom seen to the best advantage against a 
bright ground ; the quantity of actual light (it may 
always be assumed) making reflected light unneees- 
saty. My idea is, that the wall should not be so 
light as the lights of the pictures ; and this supposes 
a sufficiently low tint. Of such colors, the most 
agreeable will, I believe, be that which is calculated 
to give effect to the frames ; either by a difference of 
degree or of kind— either by a deeper, richer gold 
color, or by a fed, inclining to purple; of these, the 
former would look best by night. 1 need not recom- 
mend you to avoid too much unbroken polish in the 
frames, since this is now very generally disapproved of. 
I have hitherto, as you see, exercised, apparently 
without scruple, the diotatorial authority with which 
you have invested me. As a relief, I intended to have 
given you some extracts from an Italian ethical work 
(printed about the middle of the sixteenth century*) 
in which there is a chapter on the "ornamenti della 
casa;" but they would have been, perhaps, little 
suited to your purpose, and I have already far exceed- 
ed the space I ought to occupy. As I may not, how- 
ever, again have an opportunity of alluding to this 
work, which is not unimportant in the history of 
Italian art, I wish briefly to advert to one or two 
points. 

The list of pictures given seems to prove that the 
Italians long remained faithful to the older masters. 
Tho names of Titian and Correggio do not appear ! (I 
hoije you will not follow the Catalogue in such defects. 
This is not to be explained by supposing that the 
writer speaks for himself only j for he repeatedly says, 
" Some like to ornament their rooms with the works 

of '; others with those of ," and so on, as if 

professing to give a variety of tastes. I can only ac- 
count for this in one way : the author lived in Milan, 
and it would appear that the style of Leonardo, 
closely allied as it was to that of the schools of Cen- 
tral Italy, long continued to influence the Milanese 
amateurs as well as the Milanese painters. 

I pass over the musical instruments, which, beside 
their chief use, "piaeciono assai all' occhio," especi- 
ally when made by Lorenzo da Pavia, or Bastiano da 
Verona. Uonatello, Michael Angelo, Alfonso Lom- 
bard!, and Cristoforo Romano, are the sculptors he 
enumerates. The terra cottas are by Paganino da 
Modena ; the bronzes by Veroochio and PoUaiuolo. 
Beside antique medals, he admires those of CJiovanni 
Corona of Venice, together with the chasings of Ca- 
radosso. Among the works of the latter, he mentions 
a silver inkstand in basso relievoy " fatica d' anni 
venti sei ! ma certo divina." Cameos and intaglios 
should be, he thmks, by the hand of Pietro Maria, 
Tagliacame, &c., but above all by Giovanni di 
Castello. 

Now for his list of jjainters : Filippo Lippi, Man- 
tegna, Giovanni Bellini, Leonardo da Vinci, although, 
he adds, he left but few works. Then follow the 
younger Lippi, and Perugino, and, heralded with ap- 
propriate honors, Raphael, accompanied by Giulio 
Romano. Pietro della Francesca, and Melozzo da 
Forli, are oharacterizod well, as indeed are all the 
painters. He next mentions some artists, all monks. 
who wrought in inlaid wood (commesso, tarsia) ; but 



his highest praises in this department are reserved 
for Fra Damiano da Bergamo, the artist of the choir 
of S. Domenico at Bologna. The engravings he 
speaks of are by Albert Durer and Lucas Van Ley- 
den. 

Tapestries from Flanders, carpets from Syria, Tur- 
key ,_ and Barbary, figured leather from Spain, are all 
admitted to be desirable ornaments: " Tutti questi 
ornamenti ancora commendo perche arguiscono ingeg- 
no, politezza, civilitaecortegiania." The author next 
describes his own treasures ; but, except a head by 
Donatelo and some rare books, he has nothing to 
boast of. His tastes are charcteristic of the age: 
though a priest, his ambition is to have a collection 
of arms and armor, if wrought by a good Italian or 
German armorer ; and above all, he aspires to the 
possession of a large steel mirror, of the kind made 
by Giovanni della Barba, a German : the mirrors of 
glass then in use, were, it appears, commonly small 
and imperfect. The author s judicious observations 
(to which I refer you) on the chief use of mirrors may 
reconcile you to their occasional introduction over 
chimney-piece, which for the rest, are by no means 
the best places for pictures . 

The chapter ends with a pleasing story about a 
mirror and a lady, and Galeazzo Visoonti, Duke of 
Milan ; a story copied by Addison (though without 
acknowledging the source) into the Spectator. The 
incident would not be an unworthy pendant for 
" Collalto,"* and might have furnished a subject for 
the graceful pencil of Stothard ; but it is time to make 
an end. 

I am, &c., 

G. L. E. 



• Custiglione Saba, Ricordiovvero Ammaestramenii, 
&e. Milano, 1559. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

To the Editor of the Art Union Bulletin. 
London, No v 

Sir : — A picture by Delaroche, representing 
the young Napoleon (Napoleon crossing the 
Alps,) has been upon exhibition here lately, at 
Colnaghi, the publisher's, who are having it en- 
graved ; and the Athencewm, of a few weeks 
back, contains a criticism upon it, written in the 
usual inflated, pompous, pedantic. Sir Oracle 
style, which distinguishes that journal, but 
with more than the usual acrimony and unfair- 
ness. I had seen the painting on the morning 
of the day that the criticism appeared, and I 
was very glad of this, as, although no new 
measure of the critic's incapacity was wanted, 
yet the total absence of common perception, to 
say nothing of common justice, which this crit- 
ical fulmination exhibited, was " confirmation 
strong " of my pre-conceived opinion. Unfortu- 
nately for Art, this journal's dictum has con- 
siderable influence ; there are a great number of 
indolent, incapable, or timid people, who make 
use of these spectacles, and think they can see. 

In De la Roche's picture, the figures are life 
size, and they are few. Napoleon is seated on 
a mule, which a guide leads up a rugged Alpine 
declivity ; the weather is keen and boisterous, 
and the guide's physical character, who is 
thinking (if thinking of anything,) about his 
day's wages, contrasts finely with the almost 
divine intellect which beams from the Napoleon. 
In the back-ground is an aid-de-camp on horse- 
back, and he is thinking about the weather, and 
there are indications of other figures. The de- 
fects of the picture are a rather small rendering 
of the landscape, which wants the character of 
vastness, and deprives the back -ground of space ; 
the attendants also, obtrude rather upon the eye 
and come too near the fore-ground : these are ■ 
minor faults ; they are not to be considered, and 
are not felt as more than trivial blemishes ; for 
when the eye rests upon the Napoleon, and 
drinks in the grand conception of the painter. 



* The author says he was an eye-witnecs of the Gas- 
con orossbowmen making a target of Leonardo's model 
of the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza. 



its wonderful reality, its more than truth, he 
must be hypocritical or insane who is not sat- 
isfied. 

As in the Napoleon after Waterloo, the atti- 
tude is one of deep abstraction, and by this I 
mean thought, in which a number of images are 
conjured up, intensely recognized, yet float be- 
fore the imagination in a day-dream whose 
focus is self; but the dreams, how difierent ! 
Both are grave ; but to the one the future is a 
spectre of defeat ; in the deep, resolved, longing, 
ardent gaze of the other, upon that conquering 
gaze, you can look until you forget in his glory 
all the man's shame. I never saw anything so 
purely intellectual as the expression of this 
face ; there is no corrugation, no distortion ; the 
brow is smooth, the mouth is simply firm, but 
the grand, grasping, conquering soul of the man 
looks out through the eyes. This is truly an 
historical picture ; the young Napoleon, the 
Napoleon of seven-and-twenty is before you, 
materially and mentally true. It is not like 
David's, a theatrical tailor upon a prancing 
rocking-horse. In color the picture is better 
than any by the painter which I have seen ; and 
it is nearly free from that leathery texture 
which is so disagreeable. It came from France 
unsold, but has found a purchaser here at the 
price of twelve hundred guineas. The honest, 
sound-judging shade of Sir Joshua would be an- 
noyed by the comparison instituted between this 
and his Ugolino.' Could Sir Joshua's ghost speak, 
he would say :-" This critic is very ignorant ; my 
picture is very well in color and in chiaro-scuro ; 
but Ugolino looks like a famished beggar, and 
has no resemblance whatever to the amiable 
original, to whom, when I was introduced by 
our mutual friend Dante, I could not do other- 
erwise than apologize for the caricature." 

But, alas! it is very difficult to judge cor- 
rectly ; whatever your anxiety for truth, and 
whatever your light, the desire carries you but 
a little way, and the light is but a dip. Here 
(if you will pardon me a moment for stepping 
aside from Art), have been published within 
these few months past, two views of the present 
condition and future prospects of this little Sax- 
on colony. 

Of course, I think that M. Ledru Rollin is very 
ill-informed, very malignant, and very laugh- 
able ; but I cannot help laughing quite as loud 
when I read M. Lamartine's estimate of what 
England is, and is to be ; if the one is stupid in 
too much pitch, the other is painted altogether 
too much a la rose. Bile colors the picture of the 
defeated, broken, demagogue ; imagination plays 
strange tricks with the judgment of his brother 
ex-tribune. The one is about as wrong as the 
other. 

There is no doubt that England is democrat- 
izing, but it is democratizing in the right way — 

Link'd the master with the man, 

Each in his plane can each revere; 
And as they march in Freedom' van. 
Scorn the lewd route that dogs the rear. 

The " upper ranks," as they are called, feel that 
mere titular position " will not do ;" the middle 
men, the bourgeoisie, understand their position 
better than they did ; and whilst they strive to 
borrow the graces of those that are above them, 
they look less irreverently at those who are be- 
low ; and the great march of intelligence amongst 
the laboring classes, particularly the mechanics 
and inhabitants of towns, whilst it renders them 
1 more knowing of their rights, is generally ac- 
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oompanied by a manly acquiescence in their 
condition of toil, and is, therefore, not attended 
by that jealousy and violence of caste, which, in 
more excitable populations leads them to believe 
that they are, or ought to be; the " upper- 
crust." I am afraid that these remarks may be 
considered irrelevant and trenching too much 
on questions foreign to the Bulletin, yet they 
have their bearing upon Art, which must, in 
this era, be greatly affected by the advance or 
retrogression of a people in the true knowledge 
: of liberty, in morals, and in intelligence. It is 
to this diffusion of intelligence and taste, and to 
the new wants which they have created, that 
we may attribute the advent, within the last 
quarter of a century, of an entirely new class 
of Art-patrons. From the inquiries I have made, 
I cannot find that any man who was a " trades- 
man," paid the least attention to the Arts fifty 
years ago : Boydell, it may be said, did so but it 
was his business. Now, the great collectors — the 
-patrons of the indigenous art of the day, have 
nothing to do with the aristocracy of the coun- 
try ; they are for the most part either trades- 
men, or men who have made fortunes in trade; 
and I understand this term to include mer- 
chants, manufacturers, &c. Vernon, Wells, 
Sheepshanks, come into this category, as does 
Mr. Gibbon, I believe. Bell, Windus, whose 
collection of Turner's drawings is amongst the 
finest and most extensive in the kingdom, and 
whose charming house at Tottenham, some 
five miles from London, is resorted to weekly by 
eminent persons, whom Mr. Windus would never 
have known, had he sordidly locked up his 
property in Three-Per-Cent. Consols, or even 
U. S. " Sixes." 

Mr. Wells was an early enoourager of Land- 
seer ; and although it is folly to suppose that such 
ability as His would long have hidden its light 
under a bushel, yet without oxygen (which we 
will translate cash,) no light can endure. 

At Birmingham, there are some half-dozen 
opulent manufacturers (Mr. Gillott, celebrated 
for his pens, amongst the foremost) who possess 
fine collections of modern works — works which 
they purchase generally direct from the Artist, 
and it is only by visiting them and similar col- 
lections, that a stranger in England can form 
anything like a just estimate of the school. I 
have seen most of them, and Mr. Vernon's, now 
the nation's, was by no means the best. 

And it is to be observed, moreover, that when 
any of these worthy gentlemen go to keep Po- 
lonius company, these pictures of theirs are a 
very agreeable bequest to their heirs ; and in 
the hands of Messrs. Christie, or other " emi- 
nent " auctioneers, generally bring such an ad- 
vance upon their prime cost, as to put all other 
investments to shame. Immeasurably so, if 
you add to the cash, the accompaniments, as, 
e. g., the pleasure of fostering ability, delight 
to the eyes and to the understanding during 
(it is to be hoped) a long life, and a repu- 
tation ever increasing for sense and taste — a 
reputation, which, let me tell you, is not 
to be neglected ; it has glorified bad popes and bad 
kings, and has made world-renowned the names 
of several honest, respectable gentlemen, whom 
I could mention, and who otherwise would never 
have been heard of out of their square or their 
county. The Academy have elected Mr. East- 
lake to be their President ; and under all cir- 
cumstances, the selection could hardly be better. 



Mr. Eastlake is a scholar and a gentleman; he 
is also a man of business ; he has a general 
reputation for impartiality and sound judgment, 
and his paintings evince so much study and 
conscientious labor, that if we do not admire, we 
can at least acquiesce in them. 

The new associate is Mr. Hook, a nephew, X 

believe, of the political writer and novelist, a 

very clever, rising man ; and the choice, it is 

generally conceded, could not have been better. 

I remain yours, &c., 

P. 



CHRONICLE OF FACTS AND OPINIONS. 

AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Illustrations of the Present Num- 
ber. — We have the gratification of presenting 
this month an etching, on stone, by Darley, of 
one of his illustrations of "Margaret." This 
novel has been pronounced by many to be 
among the most powerful works in American 
literature. It certainly abounds in striking and 
original descriptions, both of scenery and char- 
acter. The events of the story are supposed to 
transpire in a remote New-England village, at 
the period which immediately succeeded the 
Revolutionary war, and the variety of persons 
introduced, and the strength with which their 
traits are brought out by the author, make 
them excellent subjects for our artist's burin. 
Mr. Darley executed in lead pencil, several 
years ago, fifteen or twenty of these illustra- 
tions, some of them single figures and the rest 
compositions, which have since been extensively 
circulated and greatly admired in private cir- 
cles. He has now come to the conclusion to 
publish them, and proposes to bring them out in 
parts, each part to contain three or four illus- 
trations. The first issue will probably take 
place early next spring, and we bespeak for the 
work the admiration and encouragement of our 
readers. We assure them that nothing in this 
department which has appeared in the old world 
excels the "Margaret" in expressiveness and 
natural truth. These designs are to be larger 
than the one we publish, which has been drawn 
to suit the size of the Bulletin. They will prob- 
ably be as large as the Mip Van Winkle. The 
specimen we give represents Margaret and her 
dog. Bull, in the store, while Bethia Weeks 
and Martha Madeline Gisborne, are conversing 
with the clerk, Abel Wilcox. 

We selected the scene because it was interest- 
ing in itself, and could be more readily detached 
than the others from the story. We think our 
readers will agree that in grace and expression 
it has rarely been excelled. 

The other illustration is an etching on steel, 
by Burt, of a paioting by Captaiu Eastman, re- 
presenting The Ball Play oj the Dahcota In- 
dians. 

This is one of the most exciting games that is 
played by these Indians ; it is often so strongly 
contested, that four or five days are occupied in 
deciding it. 

The Panorama of Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress. — This work is interesting as an ex- 
hibition of considerable imaginative power, 
pleasing effects of color, and light and shadow, 
and successful representation of landscape. It is 
also instructive as an example of the injurious 
effect of transcending certain laws which have 
long ago been established in Art. For instance, 
it proves that painting is incapable of describ- 
ing many subjects which are successfully treat- 
ed in poetry ; that many images and illustra- 
tions which seem natural and consistent in a 
literary work, are inappropiate and uninterest- 
ing when represented in form and color. 

Sir Edmund Head, in his preface to the sec- 
ond part of Kuglei-'s Hand-Book, defines, with 
clearness, the difference between the two arts. 
' No subjects," says he, " which can be treated 
by painting or sculpture, can be wholly inca- 



pable of being dealt with by poetry. Whatever 
a man can model, or can trace on the canvass, 
must first be embodied in his own mind, and 
the form it there assumes taay be in some sort 
described by the poet. Such an idea may, of 
course, be more or less fit for being conveyed in 
words, and, after all, any description may be 
necessarily defective; still, it is not wholly im- 
possible. But the converse is not true. There 
are many subjects which the poet can describe, 
at any rate, imperfectly ; and there are many 
sources of pleasure to which he can have re- 
course, which are wholly beyond the reach of 
the painter or the sculptor. There are condi- 
tions of action, and modes of expression, en- 
tirely inconsistent with the means and the ma- 
terials employed in the arts of design. The 
difference of the subjects accessible to them on 
the one hand, and to poetry on the other, will 
thus, often, be implied by their respective na- 
tures. For instance, with the poet, words are 
the instrument ; and with these words he forms 
propositions, which, whether in his own mouth, 
or in those of his personages, necessarilly assert, 
whilst it is evident that the arts of design can 
never assert. JVor can any single work of theirs 
present a succession of images : their mode of 
representation is momentary ; that is to say, the 
qualities of a scene or a person must be con- 
veyed in painting or sculpture by the selection 
of some single point of time which is conceived 
by the artist as a whole, and fixes in the color 
or in the marble as sufficient to tell the_ story, 
or reproduce the characteristic qualities of the 
man. 

" To explain this a little more fully : in tell- 
ing a story, the painter will seize the moment 
which most completely implies all that has pre- 
ceded and all that is to follow. His accessories 
will aid him in making the tale intelligible ; his 
work is to be a drama consisting of a single 
scene.* The power of effecting this object is 
one that characterizes the highest masters ; nor 
can anything be named more essential than 
such an instinct of suggestion. » « * 

" The subject, then, treated by the painter, 
may be the same as that selected by the poet; 
but the mode of conception proper to each art, 
must, in some degree differ, and must have rela- 
tion to their respective means for communicating 
the creations of their own mind to others. 
The painter, besides being limited to a single 
moment, and debarred from the successive and 
cumulative action on the feelings which is pos- 
sessed by the poet, must necessarily dwell on 
qualities and on circumstances such as are ca- 
pable of being set forth visibly by color s on a 
flat surface. He must endeavor to make these 
qualities as significant of all which he cannot 
attempt to imitate directly, as his means will 
allow. The second point, therefore, the mode 
of conception, is necessarily affected by the 
third ; that is to say, by the means which each! 
art employs as the medium of expression. 
These means thus impose on the artist conditions 
by which the original idea of his work, as well 
as its technical execution, is in a great degree 
regulated and defined." 

We make no apology for this long extract, 
which explains, we think, very clearly, certain 
rules that panorama-painters have a strong 
temptation to violate. The cardinal principle 
is stated in Lessing's maxim, that " Time is the 
field of the poet ; space that of the painter." 

Successive representations of the Slough of 
Despond, the Hill of Difficulty, the Delectable 
Mountains, and other scenes mentioned in the 
allegory, may be highly interesting, if seen by 
themselves ; but when there is connected with 
them, on the same canvass, the exhibition of 
successive events, we are annoyed by this chro- 
nological confusion, while the duplication of the 
figureof poor/Christian, so many times, produ- 
ces a sort of comic effect that detracts from the 
seriousness of the picture. The illusion is also 



* The atiempts of some ofllie early masters to intro- 
duce successive events into tiie same picture, only go to- 
show that the difficulty was felt, and that the evasion 
ofitis inconsistent with the conditions of the art itself. 



